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Art, Decorative, Year Book of—Garden 
Statue, “Abundance,” F. Derwent 
Wood, sculptor, 133; single recess de 
signed and executed by Goodyers, 134. 


Brick, Restored to Its Sovereignty at 
Columbia—“The Chapel is remarkable 
for its natural charm,” 560; “The 
Chapel is built of common, every-day 
brick from across the river,” 563; “The 
masterful handling of plain, honest 
brick wins the admiration,” 564; “Brick 
shows its value in beauty as well as 
strength,” 565; A pathway leading to 
the new chapel at Columbia; Detail of 
entrance of St. Paul’s Chapel, Colum 
bia University, 566. 

Bronzes, American, At the Metropolitan 
Museum—"“The Bacchante,” by Fred 
erick MacMonnies, 547; “The Sun 
Vow,” by H. A. McNeil, 548; “The 
Frog Fountain,” by Janet Scudder, 
549; “The Mares of Diomedes,” by 
Gutzon Borglum, 550; “The Bear 
Tamer,” by Paul Wayland Bartlett, 
557: “The Young Mother,” by Bessic 
Potter Vonnoh, 558; “Small Animal 
Bronzes,” by F. G. R. Roth, 559. 

Cabinet Work, Home Training In 
child’s open bookcase, 120; design for 
an open bookcase, 121; spindle-bed for 
child, 122; design for a child’s bed, 123; 
child’s settle, 124; design for a child’s 
settle, 125; child’s dresser, 126; design 
for child’s dresser, 127; a piano bench, 
246; design for a piano bench, 247; a 
low table, 248; design for a low table, 
249; cabinet for pianola records, 250; 
design for a cabinet for pianola rec- 
ords, 251; hall bench with chest, 376; 
design for a hall bench, 377; library 
table, 378; design for a library table, 
379: round table, 380; design for a 
round table, 381; shaving stand, 486; 

design for shaving stand, 487; wash 
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stand, 488; design for washstand, 489; 
easy chair for veranda, 490; design for 
easy chair, 491; bookcase for encyclo- 
pedia, 620; design of a bookcase for 
encyclopedia, 621; desk for a child, 
622; design for a child’s desk, 623; tea 
table, 624; design for a tea table, 625; 
combination encyclopedia table, 626; 
design of a combination table and 
bookcase for encyclopedia, 627; rustic 
bench for log cabin, 756; design for a 
bench, 757; a table set on rustic horses, 
758; design for a saw-horse table, 759; 
rustic gun and rod rack, 760; design for 
rustic gun and rod rack, 761. 


Carpenter, Edward, the Philosopher 


Edward Carpenter at the age of sixty- 
one, 45; cottage where Edward Car- 
penter lives as farmer and shoemaker; 
the “Hut” in which “Towards Democ- 
racy” was written, 46. 


Children of the Poor, Germany’s Method 


of Caring for—“Back from Lindenhof 
sweep upward the pine-covered Alps,” 
222; Lindenhof in the Bavarian Alps, 
227; “A few steps. farther there was a 
ring of singing girls,” 227; “They are 
a proud lot of youngsters when they 
are out drilling,” 228; “It is a great 
wholesome house where everything 
suggests the beautiful,” 228. 


Craftsmanship, Dresden Exposition of—a 


tremen antechamber at the Dresden 
exposition, 101; park house at the 
Dresden exhibition showing a novelty 
in architecture, 102; window-seat in 
house at Dresden exhibition, 103; a 
new style of village school shown at 
the Dresden exhibition, 104; “Saxon 
house”—architectural novelty at the 
Dresden exhibition, 107. 


Decoration, Leather—Eskimo handball 


of decorated leather; Eskimo packing 
bag of pressed appliqued leather, 577; 
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two examples of old Mexican carved 
leather resembling the famous Cordo- 
vans of Spain, 578; Filipino shoes of 
carved leather, bags of Eskimo appli- 
que leather, 579; cardcase of modern 
Mexican stamped leather; a rare bit of 
very old carved Mexican leather, 580 

Dressing for little girls, simple, good, an 
example of, 267; dresses designed for 
comfort, with a purpose in the orna- 
mentation, 268. 


England, Homeless — cottages John 
Burns helped to build for London 
working people; paved court play- 


ground for Liverpool improved tene- 
ment, 571; block dwellings of boundary 
street area; workshops connected with 
improved tenements, London, 572. 
Ethics and “The Ring of the Nibelung” 
—Drawings by Frances Lea: frontis- 
piece, Wotan, opp. 3; The Rhine- 
maidens, 7; Siegmund and Sieglinde, 
9; Briinhilde, 11; Siegfried and the 
Dragon, 13; The Norns, 15; Alberich 
and Hagen, 17; Rhine-maidens and 
Siegfried, 19; Siegfried’s Funeral, 21. 
“Evening at Riverside,” A. H. Wynant, 
Painter, 258. 
“Evening—The Crystal Globe,” 
graph by Clarence White, 508. 
Exposition, Nirnberg, Trend of Modern 
German Feeling in Art and Architec- 
ture Made Evident by the—the palace 
chamber of Bamberg, Designed by 
Fuchsenberger. Executed by G. M. 
Miller, 321; house of Industrial Art, 
with garden, 323; exposition building 
of the Bavarian government, 323; the 
Hall of Arts, 324; rustic house built in 
the architectural style of Allgau, 325; 
metal work from Eberbéch, Munich, 
326; metal work from Eberbéch, Mu- 
nich, 327; a second view of the palace 
«chamber at Bamberg, 328. 


photo- 


“Fecundity”—Detail from monument to 


labor, 
259. 
Fountains, Sixty New Drinking, Provid- 
ed by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals—Mr. Magoni- 
gle’s design for drinking fountains, for 
which the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals paid $500, 344. 


Constantin Meunier, Sculptor, 


Gardeners, Some Suggestions for—roof 


of a vine-covered pergola in an old 
American garden, 585; showing how a 
pergola can be made an essential part 
of comfortable outdoor life, 586; a les- 
son in the use of vines to connect a 
pergola with the trees and the earth, 
387; pergola in an American garden 
with a roof of rose vines—a fragrant 
ceiling, 588; inexpensive but dignified 
entrance to an old-fashioned garden, 
589; an arbor seat. The beauty and 
comfort entirely furnished by luxuri- 
ant cheap vines, 590; a rustic arbor, 
home made, twined with vining roses 
and honeysuckle; a fragrant welcome 
ere you reach the doorway, 729; a 
cheap wooden fence and gate made 
into a luxurious bower by an arch cov- 
ered with the commonest vines, 730; a 
thatch-covered open house makes a 
fine summer playing ground for chil- 
dren; it is also an inexpensive but pic- 
turesque feature in the garden, 731; 
a rustic arch over the simplest gateway 
adds dignity and beauty to a rural en- 
trance, 732; a reading or sewing nook 
in a city garden showing rustic con- 
struction, 733; rustic seats in shady 
garden corners give a sense of peace- 
ful seclusion in outdoor living, 734. 





Gorky, Maxim, in the Adirondacks, With 


—Alexis Maximovitch Peshkoff (Max- 
im Gorky) Leader of Thought Among 
the Russian People of To-Day, frontis- 
piece. 
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Harmony between Landscape and Ar 
chitecture Achieved in the Building of 
the College of the City of New York— 
“Above the granite wall and conform. 
ing to the sharp curve of the bluff, built 
of the same granite, rise the gray walls 
ef the main buildings,” 737; “These 
towers shining softly white, so high 
in the air, dominate the whole northern 
end of Manhattan Island,” 738; “The 
buildings are so disposed as to give 
them a sufficient perspective to stand 
out in their full worth and dignity,” 
739; four gargoyles among the six 
hundred used to decorate the buildings 
of the College of the City of New 
York, 740. 

Home Department, Our: Making Over 
Old Books—pattern for full leather, 
137; head cap, backing, kettle stitch, 
sewing on tapes, 138; sewing on tapes, 
139; backing, 140; cutting boards with 
press and plow, 141; covering a full 
bound, 142. 

Dress and Its Relation to Life—an ex- 
ample of simple good dressing for 
girls, 267; dresses designed for com- 
fort, with a purpose in the ornamenta- 
tion, 268. 

A Row of Craftsman Houses, Built by J. 
G. H. Lampadius, 272; design for coun- 
try house by C. F. A. Voysey, the 
great English Secession artist and ar- 
chitect, 274. 

An Ejight-Hundred Dollar Bungalow— 
this bungalow suggests possibilities of 
outdoor life; the porch living-room is 
fairly out in the woods, 395; “The 
house is built entirely of wood;” 
“House carpenters made most of the 
furniture from Craftsman designs,” 
396; first floor plan; second floor plan, 
397; corner of living-room in bungalow, 
showing fireplace and low window 
casement, 399. 


Japanese Wall Papers, Cheap and Good 
Japanese wall papers of the cheapest 
make, but exquisite in designs and 
colors, 400. 
The Revival of Old-Time Industries: 
Netting—showing first netting stitches, 
641; these are the needles; edge of 
hammock, fastened ends, 642; tufted 
bed cover design, by Mrs. Henry, 643; 
netting design for curtain, by Mrs. 
Henry, 644; knotting ends of a ham- 
mock; fastening rope to rings; Solo- 
mon’s knot, loose and tight, 645; bow 
line knot; weaver’s knot, 646; baby’s 
cap of fine linen thread, 647. 
Shirt-Waists from a Craftsman’s Point 
of View—design for every-day blouse, 
simple, but not eccentric, 649; more 
dressy blouse, affording opportunities 
for effective color schemes, 650; how to 
make sure of a trim waist line; a 
wristband that will launder well, 652; 
detail of embroidery stitch; raised but- 
tonhole stitch; a comfortable collar 
model, 653. 
Individuality in Dress: Easter Hats— 
crinoline and wire frames, simple 
models which can be bent to suit the 
face, 778; bandeau, roll over wire, wire 
clippers, frame for round young face, 
779; shirred under brim of little girl's 
bonnet, band trimming ending in ro- 
sette, 780; Easter bonnets for elderly 
ladies; Easter bonnets for little girls, 
781; Easter hats designed and made at 
home, 782. 
The Revival of a Primitive Form of 
Batik—modern Batik work from a re- 
cent exhibition at the Arts and Crafts 
Society in New York, 785; tied Batik, 
showing interesting effect from the 
simplest patterns, 786; all-over design 
of modern tied Batik work, 787; primi- 
tive Javanese Batik, which offers many 
suggestions to the modern workers in 
“Resist Dyeing,” 788. 
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Home, Soldiers’, in Tennessee: A Note- 
worthy Example of a Group of Build- 
ings Planned as a Whole—the “Double 
Chapel,” with one wing for Protestant 
and one for Catholic worship; “the 
barracks are attractive from their sim 
ple, sturdy lines,” 349; the mess hall 
of the Soldiers’ Home, 350; the Wil- 
liam Brownlow barracks, 351; band- 
stand on the parade ground; the me- 
morial hall, 352; power-house for 
electric supply; “the laundry is a sepa- 
rate building and an attractive one,” 
353; the hospital group of six buildings, 
354; general block plan, 
Home, 355. 


Soldiers’ 


House, A California—old Mission house 
near San Diego which served as Mr. 
Eddy’s model, 209; front of the new 
Mission dwelling designed to suit a 
similar environment, 209; southern ex- 
posure, showing pergola built of red- 
wood, 310; this Mission bungalow is 
built “round a patio,” Spanish fashion, 
215; a glimpse of the patio through the 
front hallway, 216; electric lamps of 
hammered iron and mica, designed for 
the house of Mr. Eddy, 21,7; the bed- 
rooms are finished in white enamel, 
217; detail of the dining-room with 
built-in buffet, 218; the study, with 
table and chairs especially made of 
Oregon pine, 221. 


House, country, design for, by C. F. A. 
Voysey, the great English Secession 
artist and architect, 274. 


House, Craftsman, Series of 1906—Num- 
ber IX., 113; rear view showing dining 
porch and garden, 114; detail of front 
entrance, 115; fireplace in living-room, 
glimpse of dining-room beyond, 116; 
front elevation, side elevation, 117; 
ground floor plan, second floor plan, 
118. 
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Series of 1900, Number X., 230; 
a closer view of the front porch, 240; 
living-room, 241; upper hall, 242; front 
elevation, side elevation, 243; first floor 
plan, 244; second floor plan, 245. 
Series of 1906, Number XI., interior el- 
evation of reception hall, 366; showing 
entrance porch and balcony, 367; back 
view of house showing dining porch, 
308; detail of entrance, with balcony 
which could be used as a sleeping 
porch, 369; living-room with fireplace 
and built-in bookcase, 370; interior ele- 
vation of living-room showing fire- 
place; interior elevation of living-room 
facing hall, 371; front elevation, 372; 
side elevation, 373; first floor plan, 374; 
second floor plan, 375. 

Series of 1907, Number I[.— front 
elevation, 492; rear elevation, 493: 
side elevation, 494; Craftsman house, 
series of 1907, Number I., 495; an 
outdoor living- or dining-room is 
the square recessed porch, over- 
looking the garden, 496; view of 
outdoor living-room showing fireplace, 
497; the living-room wainscoted with 
oak paneling, 498; interior of dining- 
room, 499; first story floor plan, 500; 
second story floor plan, Sor. 

Series of 1907, Number II. — win- 
dow seat in living-room, 605; Cot- 
tage No. I.; front elevation; side 
elevation, 606; first floor plan; sec- 
ond floor plan, 607; Craftsman cot- 
tage Number One, 609; Craftsman 
cottage Number Two, 610; Craftsman 
Cottage Number Three, 611; granite 
concrete, yellow bar sand and cement; 
concrete; pebble and sand concrete 
with scrubbed surface, 612; Cottage 
No. II: front elevation; side elevation, 
614; first floor plan; second floor plan, 
615; interior elevation of living-room 
facing front of house, 616; Cottage No. 
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III: front elevation; side elevation, 
617; first floor plan, 618; second floor 
plan, 610. 

Series of 1907, Number III.—Crafts- 
man log cabin Number I.,, 743; 
Craftsman log cabin Number II., 744; 
Craftsman log cabin Number III., 745; 
dining porch of Craftsman log cabin 
Number I., showing strength and 
beauty of construction, 746; detail, 
showing mortisé or overhang, 748; how 
logs are built up at the corners, 749; 
log cabin Number I., front elevation, 
side eleyation, 750; floor plan, 751; log 
cabin Number II., front elevation, side 


arch who formerly ruled the Pueblo of 
Oraibi and who now cheerfully fills the 
place of second in command; “Many 
Horses,” a Navajo chief whose son 
was “big man” when Kit Carson went 
through the country with his volun- 
teers; “All they ask is to be left in 
comparative freedom to live their own 
lives;” “The gentle folk of the desert 
are the quiet, industrious Hopi;” “The 
Hopi is a hard worker, anxious to 
make a living and to make both ends 
meet;” “The unconscious expression of 
daily life and character was what I had 
set my heart on obtaining,” 688-680. 


elevation, 752; floor plan, 753; log cabin 
Number III., front elevation, side ele- 
vation, 754; floor plan, 755. 


Is America Selling Her Birthright for a 
Mess of Pottage? Significance of This 
Year’s Exhibit at the Pennsylvania 

Houses, Craftsman, a Row of—a row of Academy—“The Young Mother,” Gari 
Craftsman houses built by J. G. H. Melchers, frontispiece; “Portrait of 
Lampadius, 273. Mrs Gari Melchers,” Gari Melchers, 

How New York Has Redeemed Herself 639; “The Golden Screen,” Willard L. 


from Ugliness—A Metropolitan can- 
yon, showing the cathedrals of Mam- 
mon, 459; the White Tower, Cortlandt 
street, 460; Canyon number three. A 
New York cross street, 461; looking 
down Park Row with Trinity spire in 
the distance, 462; the skyscraper, with 
environment that makes for pictur- 
esqueness, 463; Times building and 
Forty-second street, 464; The cliffs 
back of “L” road curve at Battery 
Park, 465; Tribune and Sun buildings 
on Park Row, 466. 

Indians, The Destruction of Our: What 
Civilization Is Doing to Extinguish an 
Ancient and Highly Intelligent Race 
by Taking Away Its Arts, Industries 
and Religion—Five inserts from photo- 
graphs by Frederick Monsen: one of 
the elders of the tribe, a wise man in 
council; “Every act of the daily life of 
these primitive desert people has some 
religious significance;” a gentle Patri- 


Metcalf, 660; “A Country Road,” John 
H. Thwachtman, 661; “Johnnycake 
Hill,” Willard L. Metcalf, 662; “Beat 
rice,” Sergeant Kendall, 665; “Rev. En 
dicott Peabody,” John Singer Sargent, 
666. 


Macdougal Alley, the Artists’ Colony in, 


Where Some of Our Best-Known 
American Sculptors Live and Work-— 
Macdougal Alley in early spring, the 
Deming children having tea, 59; the 
Old Caretaker of the Alley, modeled 
by J. E. Fraser, 60; Henrietta Deming, 
the pet of the Alley, by J. E. Fraser, 
61; part of the statue of “Sculpture,” 
modeled in the Alley by Daniel C 
French, 62; “Inspiration,” done in the 
Alley for the St. Louis Fine Arts 
Building, by Andrew O’Connor, 63; 
studio of Andrew O’Connor, studio of 
Philip Martigny, 64; studio of E. W. 
Deming, studio of J. E. Fraser, 65; 
studio of F. E. Triebel, 66. 
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“Miner, The’—detail from monument to 
labor, Constantin Meunier, Sculptor, 
200. 

Monsen, Frederick, of the Desert—The 
Man Who Began Eighteen Years Ago 
to Live and Record the Life of Hopi 
|.and—Mr. Monsen in Hopi Land, sur- 
rounded by group of little Indian 
friends, 679; the gigantic cactus of the 
Del Muerto desert, 680. 

Museums in England and America, Evo- 
lution of—What Has Recently Been 
Done to Increase Their Educational 
Value to the People—Musicians of 
Asanda, from the Colonial Museum 
Tervueren, Brussels, 697; East Indian 
Craftsman; East Indian spinner, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London, 608; 
Hopi Indian house with women at 
work; Field Museum, Chicago, 6099; 
winter village of the Thompson In- 
dians; Eskimo winter home, Cumber- 
land Sound, Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, 700; Hopi bride, 
Arizona, Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago, 701; family group of the 
Maya Quiche tribe, Central America, 
National Museum, Washington, D. C., 
702; Navajo family, Pueblo province; 
man making silver ornaments, women 
spinning and weaving, National Muse- 

Washington, D. C., 703; North 
American Indians Manufacturing stone 
implements, from the Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, 704; Brit- 
ish Museum, ground floor, 706; British 
Museum, first floor, 707. 

Museum, The Art, as an Historian—Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke: Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, 157; “Young Chief,” Cayuse In 
dian, Olin Warner, Sculptor; “Maternal 
Caress,” Eli Harvey, Sculptor, 158; EI- 
len Terry, as Portia, Sir John Millais, 
Painter, 161; stained glass window for 


um, 


a modern French dwelling, Lue—Oli- 
ver Merson, Artist, 162; wall panel of 
carved wood, time of Louis XV., 163; 
“Borders of the Loing,” S. L. Picknell, 
Painter, 164; landscape, W. M. Hunt, 
Painter, 169; “Arch at Etretat,” Claude 
Monet, Painter, 170; “Temple of the 
Winds,” Louis Loeb, Painter, 171. 


New Orleans, the City of Iron Lace— 
“Story above story the balconies climb 
until the house fronts are wreathed in 
iron lace,” 172; “Lavishly did the old 
Creole builders make use of the 
wrought metal,” 175; in the old quar- 
ters there are projecting roofs of 
mossy red tiles, 175; one of the old 
wrought-iron grilles, 176; “A splendid 
old stairway, twisting in a double spiral 
to the rooms above,” 176. 


New York in the Making—proposed 
Chelsea improvement, showing elevat- 
ed roadway and dignified steamship 
terminal, 83; common plaza for the 
approaches to the East river and Man- 
hattan bridges in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, 84; widening of 181st street 
looking west from Washington bridge, 
&5; continuation of Madison avenue 
from 23rd street to Broadway, 86; view 
of the proposed treatment of Delancey 
street as seen from the Williamsburg 
bridge, 91; proposed terminal of Bat- 
tery Park—Union ferry-house for lines 
running to Staten Island, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City, 92; proposed railway loop 
terminal for the Blackwell Island 
bridge, 93; Greater New York looking 
south, showing the proposed North 
river front and general system of parks 
and parkways, 94. 

“Oak, The Red,” George Inness, Painter, 


257. 


Photo-Secession—“Doubt,” (Schumann) 
Pamela Coleman Smith, 767; “Queen 





Rembrandt and His 
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of the Tides,” Pamela Coleman Smith, 
768. 

Philadelphia, Rebuilding of—I*ree Libra 
ry of Philadelphia, Lehigh Avenue 
branch, 187; Tacony branch, 188; 
Spring Garden branch, 189; improve- 
ment of the Schuylkill River banks, 
from Fairmount Dam to Bartram’s 
Gardens, 193; West Philadelphia 
branch, 194; Germantown branch, 195; 
one of the new Bell telephone stations 
in Philadelphia, 196; a little boulevard, 
St. Albans Place, 196; Free Library, 
Frankford branch, 201. 
Etchings—Rem- 
brandt Leaning on a Stone Sill—date 
1639, 27; portrait of Jan Six—date 1647, 
28. Three Beggars at the Door of a 
House—date 1648, 35; landscape witli 
ruined tower—etched about 1649; view 
of Omval, near Amsterdam—dated 
1645, 36; bust of an Old Woman— 
dated 1628; Rembrandt With Mous- 
tache and Small Beard—etched about 
1634; Old Woman Sleeping—etched 
about 1635; “The Mountebank” — 
etched about 1635, 37; “The Hundred 
Guilder Print,” “Christ Healing the 
Sick”—date 1649, 38. 

Rodin in his studio: photographed in 
Paris by Gertrude Kasebier, 507. 

Roof of New England, The—devastated 
mountain peaks are a plea for a forest 
reserve; the finest types of virgin for- 
est have disappeared and the second 
growths are rapidly going, 434; virgin 
stands of red spruce in the White 
Mountains, N. H.; second growth of 
spruce and balsam, Pittsburgh, N. H., 
439; View on Franconia brook, hard 
wood cut down to roll spruce over to 
the base of mountain; effect of fire on 
a very rocky soil. Young coniferous 
stand, White Mountains, N. H., 440. 
Salomé—The Play and the Opera 
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Salomé and Herod, by Frances Lea, 
frontispiece; Salomé and John the 
Baptist; the Dance of the Seven Veils; 
Salomé With the Head of John the 
Baptist, 526-527; Richard Strauss, Com- 
poser of “Salomé,” 531; Lili Marberg; 
Lottie Sarrow, 532; Geraldine Farrar 
as Salomé in Massenet’s Opera “Hero- 
diadé,” 533; Oscar Wilde, Author of 
the play of Salomé, 534. 


Sinding, Stephan, Human Strength and 


Purity Symbolized in the Art of—“The 
Valkyr,” frontispiece; “The Barbarian 
Mother,” 281; “The Mother in Bond- 
age,” 282; “A Man and a Woman,” 283; 
“Worship,” 284; “Widowed,” 285; 
“Night,” 286. 


Staircase, A Simple Structural, in a Mod- 


ern German House. Designed by Bau- 
rat Spaulding, Berlin, 517. 


Thaulow, Fritz, His Originality as an 


Artist and Charm as a Man—Thaulow 
in his Paris studio giving his son a vio- 
lin lesson, 429; Fritz Thaulow and 
Madame Thaulow, a Russian Princess, 
430; Fritz Thaulow at work in his Paris 
studio, 433. 


Tmé, or Plum Flower, The, Belongs to 


the History, Literature and Art of 
Japan—“‘The Japanese year is a cal- 
endar of flowers. The most beloved is 
the Umé (The Plum),” frontispiece; 
“The companion of the Umeé is the 
nightingale,” 413; an old Chinese poet 
has called the plum blossoms “great 
coins of beauty,” 414; “a nightingale 
singing in the branches,” 415; “plum 
blossoms are a favorite decoration for 
the corridors of foreign bungalows,” 
416; “the springing, upward growth, 
loved of Hoyen,” 417; top of an Umé 
tree, showing the grafting of new twigs 
on old wood, 418; “the drooping form 
of the willow plum is often spoken of 
as the ‘silver ghost of a willow under 
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the moon,’” 419; blossoms of medium 
size in clear white, pink, and deep crim 
son, grown in decorated pots are “col- 
lected” by foreigners, 420. 


Undertow to the Land, An: Successful 


Efforts to Make Possible a Flow of the 
City Population Countryward—chil- 
dren farmers in New York vacant lots 
in the Borough of Bronx, 295; Kinder- 
garten tillers of the soil in Philadel- 
phia, the castor beans of their plant- 
ing, screen an old ash heap, 296; a corn 
field in Philadelphia schoolyard. A 
group of “farm hands,” 297; children 
ready to deliver vegetables from the 
“Vacant lot gardens,” Philadelphia; 
afternoon work in a city school garden, 
298; last year these girls produced over 
one hundred dollars’ worth of vegeta- 
bles from this quarter of an acre; col- 
onists’ home and garden at Fort 
Romie, California, 303; a Salvation 
Army colony which helps to make the 
city poor land owners; a school garden 
farmed by a colored boys’ club, 304. 


Weavers, 


Acadian, of Louisiana, Still 
Living and Weaving as They Did Cen- 
turies Ago, before Their Exile from 
Canada—“The lives they lead have the 
simplicity of the hills;’ Madame 
3icou-Bodreaux, the weaver of “Evan- 
geline Spreads,” 337; “It sits far back 
from the Cherokee rose hedges that 
line the road to Jefferson’s home,” 338; 
“the Acadians are doing beautiful work 
in weaving, making rugs, baskets and 
furniture,” 343. 


Window place in a modern German din- 


ing-room, designed by Bruno Paul, 


Munich, 518. 


Work, Craftsman, in a village school— 


furniture made by boys of eighteen in 
the high school of Graysville, Indiana, 
108. 

Yosemite Valley, photographed by Fiske 
—“Happy Isle,” 601; “Black Road,” 
602; Yosemite in midwinter, A Track- 
less Valley, 603; “Sentinel Rock,” 604. 





